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ELLEN C. POTTER, M.D. 


UBLIC welfare administration in the English-speaking world 

began after the abolition of the great religious houses and the 

confiscation of their properties and wealth by Henry VIII 
about 1536. The earlier efforts to control vagrancy and begging— 
the first English poor law of 1572 succeeded by the more compre- 
hensive act of Parliament in 1597 and the statute of Elizabeth in 
1601 which identified the “‘poor,’’ created the office of the overseer, 
and outlined his duties—recognized public responsibility for the sup- 
port of the destitute and provided administrative machinery for 
carrying out that responsibility. 

The ‘‘poor’”’ who were identified as eligible for care were dependent 
children, the old, the blind, the crippled, the “impotent,” and in- 
mates of prisons. There appears to have been little differentiation 
as to the type of care to be accorded these ‘‘categories.’’ They were 
“the poor.” The houses of correction established at an earlier date, 
largely for the control of vagrants and ‘‘to set rogues or such other 
idle persons to work,” were a part of the penal system of the county. 
The workhouses, a corollary of the poor relief system of Elizabeth 
which were to provide shelter and work for the “worthy” poor, were 
local institutions. 

Thus the English-speaking people established a dual system of 
assistance and custody for those who were a menace to the safety 
of the public and those for whom government must provide shelter 
and food as an obligation in a civilized society, Institutions and 
agencies were thus established as an essential part of the social ser- 
vice of government. It is now generally conceded that’we in the 
United States have arrived at a period) in ef Aevelopmient when 
this process of evolution is moving at an accelerated pace and that 
what we now do—or fail to do—will shape the future pattern of 
public welfare administration for generations {o comy. It is, there- 
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LE.R.C. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO LOCAL UNITS 649% 


day social service job is now in the hands of old and sadly inadequate 
local poor-law machinery. 

If the I.E.R.C. could have built upon the established‘local relief 
authorities:in the first place, the accomplishments ofthe four years 
would not havé heen so drastically upset. On the other hand, much 
less could have beenaccomplished in the emergency if this course 
had been chosen because-certainly the poor-law machinery offered 
a fundamentally defective foundation for the state and federal 
services. Thus the outmoded poorlaw plays consistently its role of 
the villain in present-day administration of public welfare services; 
it offered little to build upon and equally little to turn back to. 
Only when Illinois enacts a modern public welfarestatute, embracing 
effective county organizations integrated with an effective state 
authority, can it achieve competence in administration of state and 
local public funds for relief and related services. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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fore, of prime importance that in preparing for the future we con- 
sider the past for such light as it may shed on our future. 

Our forefathers brought from old England the then existing pattern 
of charitable and correctional service. They accepted as a fact that 
the needy might be assisted in their own homes or lacking suitable 
homes they might find shelter in the almshouse. The “‘poor’’ were 
an undifferentiated mass—old and young, the deaf, the blind, the 
crippled, the sturdy beggar—all of these might have assistance of a 
sort. But a differentiation had been drawn between the ‘‘rogue”’ and 
the “sturdy beggar.’’ The jail and house of correction were available 
to the former, and, as time went on, the workhouse provided for the 
latter. 

It was not long, however, before it was realized that our local 
jails were not adequate to “protect” us from the more serious crimi- 
nal; and, as a result, the penitentiary was not long delayed in its 
establishment, with much legislative concern manifest and with 
state funds and state administration the rule. 

Now it is obvious that a massive building of stone and mortar, 
whether for the housing of the criminal or of the pauper, is more 
real to the citizen than is the poverty-stricken individual, the out- 
door poor, in his pitiful home. It is also evident that the task of 
institutional management requiring increasing personnel, contracts 
for supplies, and high cost of operation presents greater problems 
and gives more opportunity for misuse of funds than relief to scat- 
tered clientele. It is also true that problems concentrated in an in- 
stitution can more readily be observed and the correction of the 
condition brought about more promptly than is possible in the ad- 
ministration of “home relief’ over a wide area. 

It is not surprising therefore that the early years of our national 
life should have witnessed a decline in the status of the overseer, 
whose position in the early days of the colony of Pennsylvania was 
said to have been “‘next in importance only to that of the Governor.”’ 
In his isolation, and with meager local funds, his service inevitably 
failed to change its character or method for more than two centuries, 
in spite of the enormous changes that took place in our social and 
economic conditions. 

On the other hand, in the institutional field the almshouse grad- 
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ually lost its purely local character and, for obvious reasons relating © 
to population, taxation, and “‘caseload,’’ was stepped up to the 
county level of government for purposes of administration, where 
for more than a century its character of service underwent slight 
change. It continued to be the catchall for an undifferentiated col- 
lection of socially, physically, mentally, economically handicapped 
persons, old and young, who for the most part found their way there 
through the channel of the overseer’s office. 

Not until 1863, when the Massachusetts Board of Charities and 
Corrections was established, was power vested in any state authority 
to inspect and supervise the administration of state institutions and 
to inspect and advise county institutions; and to this day in the 
vast majority of states there is no authoritative state supervision 
of the office of the overseer of the poor. (In the state of New Jersey 
the only fixed requirement is that the overseer shall report to the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies the fact that he has been 
appointed to office.) 

Let us briefly review that process of evolution in the institutional 
field. It was one of subdivision and specialization. In the human 
germinal cell the potentials of all the bodily tissues and organs are 
present, and in the developmental process, these structures are built 
up, co-ordinated by the nervous system and endocrine glands, and 
the normal human being functions successfully as an integrated 
whole. So in the centuries of development in the field of public 
welfare administration there has been a specialized selection out of 
the undifferentiated mass of the “poor” and the delinquent needing 
to be served, and the type of service unit to meet their needs has 
been organized. 

Consider the institutional field of corrections. Out of the un- 
differentiated jail there evolved, in accordance with acts of legis- 
lature in 1789, 1790, 1794, the first state prison through modification 
of the Walnut Street Jail, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania’s example 
was followed by New York in 1796-97, and a New Jersey State 
Prison? was established in 1797-99. 

This differentiation of the ‘‘hardened”’ criminal from the lesser 

t Harry Elmer Barnes, Story of Punishment (Boston: Stratford Co., 1930), p. 129. 

2 Report of the State of New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission, I (1917), 28. 
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offenders, and the abolition of the death penalty, except for murder 
in the first degree, justified the evolution of the strong prison as a 
protection for society. The process of differentiation in this field con- 
tinued to progress with the development of our social understanding 
and with the development of scientific medicine, psychology, and 
psychiatry. | 

However, the segregation of the hardened criminal speedily proved 
not to be the complete answer to the social problem in the jail. 
Children were left in an environment utterly unsuited to their needs. 
Stimulated by the private citizens who, to meet the needs of chil- 
dren, established the House of Refuge in New York (1825), Boston 
(1826), Philadelphia (1828,) the state of Massachusetts established 
the first state institution for juvenile delinquents, removing the 
juvenile from contact with the adult criminal.3 

In 1832 awareness of the special needs of the insane in the prisons 
resulted first in the segregation of some insane criminals in civil 
mental hospitals, followed in 1843 by segregation on the prison 
property of the insane criminal at Auburn, in 1892 by the develop- 
ment of Matawan, and in 1900 of Dannemora in New York,‘ institu- 
tions dealing only with the criminal insane. 

The segregation of women prisoners was initiated in 1873 with 
the establishment of the Woman’s Prison at Indianapolis, to be 
followed by the distinctive reformatory for women characterized by 
its cottage plan and minimum security, which is the outstanding 
contribution of the United States to penology.5 

The next chip to be hewn from the block of institutional service 
in the field of corrections was the reformatory for young men es- 
tablished in 1877 at Elmira, New York, developing a new system of 
training for young men in the intermediate age group between the 
juvenile delinquent and the adult offender.°® 

Still further specialization brought the definite recognition, again 
_ 3 Barnes, op. cit., p. 202. 


4 Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America: A History of Their Care and Treat- 
ment from Colonial Times (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937), pp. 410-13. 

5 Eugenia C. Lekkerkerker, Reformatories for Women in the United States (Groningen: 
J. B. Wolter, 1931), p. 93. 


6 Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories (New York: Osborne Associa- 
tion, 1933), Vol. I. 
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by New York State, of the “defective delinquent”’ and of the need 
of segregation for their special care. Napanoch was designated for 
that purpose in 1921. 

In the long span of years from 1789 to 1921 other social forces 
had been at work outside the institutional walls as well as within. 
Overcrowding made it expedient that those committed to these in- 
stitutions should be released as soon as possible, and good social 
practice indicated that there were many who had offended against 
the law who might more successfully be treated outside the institu- 
tion. As a result parole was established in 1876 as an integral part 
of the correctional service at the reformatory at Elmira, New York; 
and adult probation first became a reality in connection with the 
criminal courts of Boston, Massachusetts, by statute passed in 1878 
—thus relieving institutional pressure. 

Following these efforts to humanize and socialize the treatment 
of the adult offender, the establishment of the juvenile court in 
Chicago, in 1899, brought to the juvenile offender the best social 
practice which had been formulated out of the bitter experiences 
of the preceding century and a half. If it could be said that this best 
practice which we know in the juvenile court was available to all 
delinquent children throughout the United States, and if we could 
be assured that in every state classified institutional services were 
available, our problems in the field of public welfare administration 
would be minimized. It is true, however, that great inequalities 
exist throughout the United States in the courts, in the institutions, 
and in probation and parole. 

Now let us follow through the evolutionary process in the field 
of public charities. The almshouse in America was established in 
the late eighteenth century. Previous to that time it was cheaper 
to “‘farm out’’ the poor or to provide for them through the over- 
seer’s office. Supplementary relief for an inadequate wage was 
known then as it is today. 

Through evolution during two hundred years in the field of public 
child care progress from the congregate poorhouse in early 1700 
to care in his own or a foster-home in t911 may be noted. The over- 
seer’s office had at last, in large measure, been relieved of one type 
of relief client. But the removal of the child from the almshouse— 
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not yet fully accomplished even today—was not the only problem 
to be solved. The “‘poor” had presented other problems, as evi- 
denced by Rhode Island’s establishment of a common house of cor- 
rection ‘“‘to keep mad persons in,” in 1725. It was the poorhouse 
which became the chief catchall for the mentally ill. 

Again private initiative set the pace, and in 1756 the Pennsylvania 
Hospital of Philadelphia provided—in crude fashion—for the care 
of the insane; in 1769 in Williamsburg, Virginia established the first 
institution for the exclusive care of the insane in America; in 1798 
Maryland provided for the “indigent and insane’’; and in 1822 
Kentucky established the state asylum for the “indigent insane.’’? 

State after state established its mental hospitals; state and county 
care for the indigent insane relieved the almshouse in large measure, 
but there still was need for more complete segregation of the mental- 
ly ill from the ‘‘poor.’”’ Further need for relief within the almshouse 
continued to be apparent. The simple fool constituted another prob- 
lem; if young, he needed training—if old, another type of custody 
was necessary. 

And so other chips were hewn from the block of almshouse “‘poor’’; 
the insane, the feeble-minded, the child, later to be followed by the 
epileptic in 1891, when Ohio established an institution for their 
care. Up to 1933 only eleven states had made an attempt to segre- 
gate and to provide for the special treatment of this group, leaving 
them instead to complicate the problems of administration in the 
mental hospital, the institution for the feeble-minded, the alms- 
house, and in the community.® 

The mentally ill and the feeble-minded in the institutions pro- 
vided for their care were, one might say, segregated for laboratory 
study. As a result of this process of observation, study, and treat- 
ment grew the conviction that many of them ought never to have 
been institutionalized; while many others after having received 
treatment and training would undoubtedly profit by a return to the 
community. And so the mental-hygiene movement was born in 1909 
and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene made its contribu- 
tion to prevention, treatment, and adjustment of the mentally ill 
and the feeble-minded outside institution walls; and state depart- 

7 Deutsch, op. cit., p. 230. bid.) Ds 302. 
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ments and institutions of every state to a greater or less degree 
carried forward the program. 

The almshouse, however, even though relieved of the mentally 
ill, the feeble-minded, and the children, found the chronically ill 
crowding its wards; and by 1924 public authorities were discussing 
the re-creation of the institution as a chronic hospital or “‘welfare 
house”’ in which the chronically ill could be provided for. 

The almshouse in the old days, as today, was filled with those who 
could not support themselves; but there were more blind, deaf, and 
crippled then than now. Initiated in 1817 under private auspices a 
school for the deaf was established in Hartford, Connecticut,° one for 
the blind in 1832 in New York, and later in Pennsylvania and in 
_ Perkins Institut¢ in Massachusetts, provision was made for the 
blind. All these schools laid the sure foundation for the prevention 
of the economic handicap among these persons, while the pattern 
for rehabilitation of the cripple was set in 1863 at the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled in New York.*° 

The first state school for the blind was established in Ohio in 
le chee while elsewhere state grants to the already established educa- 
tional institutions were frank recognition of public responsibility. 

Tuberculosis, conspicuous among all diseases that have thrust 
individuals and families upon the charity of the overseer or the 
almshouse, was recognized as needing institutional control in 1884 
with the establishment of Trudeau’s small sanitorium at Saranac, 
New York. Very quickly public responsibility was accepted, and 
state, county, and municipal sanitoriums under departments of 
health or of welfare were established. Encouraged by the Anti- 
tuberculosis Association in 1905, the widespread development of 
sanitorlums went on apace—institutions in the following fifteen 
years increasing from 115 to 608—relieving the almshouse of its 
terminal tubercular indigent cases, and incidentally relieving the 
overseer of a heavy burden of outdoor relief.” 

The accelerated speed of development in the institutional and 
agency field of tuberculosis control, with its incidental lightening 

9 Social Work Year Book, 1929 (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930), p. 120. 

OL 0HLA Dy 1h 5: *t Tb1d., D. Al. 12 [bid., pp. 453-54. 
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of the relief load of the overseer’s office and of the almshouse, is of 
great significance. In fifty years the accomplishments match those 
for the mentally ill or for the dependent child after more than two 
hundred years of effort. 

Now let us take a side glance at the overseer’s office, using this 
title as generic for all relief officials. Originally in the Colonial period 
he represented all public charities or welfare administration in 
terms of ‘‘outdoor relief.”’ The almshouse came to his rescue in the 
1700’s, providing for those so aged or otherwise handicapped that it 
was impossible to serve them in their own homes. The gradual 
specialization of institutional facilities, state and county, provided 
for specific problems without recourse to the almshouse—orphan 
asylums, mental hospitals, schools for the feeble-minded. State com- 
missions for the blind offered the overseer a measure of assistance 
with 1 problems of the blind, and in 1808 the first state blind pension | 
act was passed i in Ohio, and by 193 5 there were twenty-six states 
providing 1 this relief. 

In rori the mothers’ aid statute was the first straw in the wind 
which was later to sweep away a large segment of the overseer’s 
responsibility into the hands of state and county public welfare 
officials. In 1930 mothers’ aid laws (permissive) were operative in 
forty-two states, but in these states with 2,723 counties, only 1,490 
counties (55 per cent) were actually providing this aid.73 

In that same year the first statute providing workman’s compen- 
sation for the injured workman was passed; by 1929 forty-one states 
had adopted this social legislation,4 and today (1937) such laws are 
operative in forty-six states. 

(In the state of New Jersey in the year 1935, compensation cover- 
ing accidents totaled $4,271,313 for 18,113 cases, while medical costs 
reported for 5,659 cases amounted to $421,596. Without this sub- 
stantial help the overseer’s office would inevitably have been faced 
with heavy calls for relief.) 

Old age assistance has removed from the overseer’s office the 

3 Social Security in America (published for the Committee on Economic Security 
by the Social Security Board [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937]), 
p. 2306. 

4 Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, XV, 490. 
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rapidly increasing number of aged persons still able to manage their 
own affairs and hence in no need of institutional care but without 
sufficient means of support. In 1915 such an act became operative 
in Alaska, and by 1931 eighteen states were covered by more or less 
adequate provisions." 

State crippled children’s commissions were rapidly assuming 
responsibility for the crippled child (thirty-five states had such com- 
missions before the Social Security Act was passed).* 

The local relief office was by this selective process relieved of 
responsibility for various categories of relief, but it was a patchwork 
with many large holes in its coverage throughout the country. 

And then came 1929! Nation-wide unemployment, with the enor- 
mously increased relief need developing almost overnight, resulted 
in the complete breakdown of the overseer’s office. The utter un- 
preparedness of. government to cope with the emergency was a com- 
mentary upon the “fool’s paradise’ in which we had been living. 

Coincident with this breakdown, the state and county public 
charitable institutions were called upon to receive an overload of 
aged and otherwise handicapped persons whose impoverished homes 
could no longer provide for them. At the same time came the drastic 
budget cuts made necessary by demands for relief and by reduced 
state, county, and municipal income. 

Then came 1933! Federal, state, and county emergency relief 
organizations were improvised. Funds from these levels of govern- 
ment by bond issue or taxation were merged to meet the relief 
emergency. And so after three hundred years we may say that the 
relief office became again “‘next in importance only to that of the 
Governor.”’ 

How do we account for the extended duration of the evolutionary 
process in the fields of charities and corrections up to 1911 and the 
relative speed with which we have moved forward since that date? 
This may be accounted for by the fact that previous to the turn of 
the twentieth century much of our practice in the field of charities 
and corrections had been developed on a trial-and-error basis. The 
individualization of the needy person had stimulated the evolution 

5 Social Security in America, p. 160, Table 36. 

16 Social Work Year Book, 1937, pp. 112-13. 
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of the case-work technique beginning in the 1880’s. No scholarly 
preparation of the practitioner had been provided for until, in 1898, 
the New York School of Social Work was established, and an educa- 
tional program in Chicago which later developed into the School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago began 
there in 1901.7 

Not only was a body of knowledge past and present assembled for 
transmission, but foundations for research were laid; conscious ex- 
perimentation and planning to meet social needs became a possi- 
bility; and the contributions of other scientific disciplines to the 
solution of social problems became part of the equipment of the 
individual preparing to enter the field of social work. Social work 
was stepping up toward the level of applied science. 

Let it be granted that until very recent times those prepared on 
a professional basis were definitely directing themselves toward the 
practice of social work in the private field. Let it also be granted 
that in the minds of many students of social work the institution 
has appeared to be something outside the field of social work instead 
of an integral part of its total fabric—an essential arm of the service 
without which community social agencies, public and private, 
would find themselves handicapped. 

The Chicago School has made its conspicuous contribution to 
the understanding of the interdependence of public and private so- 
cial welfare administration and the interplay of institutional and 
non-institutional agencies. 

From the beginning of the century we have been laying founda- 
tions on which we may build successfully to make life more secure 
for the economically and socially handicapped, which was originally 
our major concern, and in addition we have broadened our horizon 
to include our obligation to eliminate the causes of insecurity—but 
that story is not part of this discussion. 

So arrives 1935 with the Social Security Act, which lifts out the 
categories of dependent childhood, the aged, the blind, the crippled, 
for whom patterns of assistance have in these last thirty years been 
worked out. By the well-considered method of matching federal, 
state, and local funds it has been made possible for all the states 


17 Tbid., p. 128. 
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to provide for those who were once a charge upon the overseer’s 
office, meeting these needs on a minimum basis of adequacy and 
self-respect." 

The problem of general relief as typified by the overseer’s office 
is, with rare exception, still left to work its way out of a chaos which 
in the small town and rural community takes us back to the early 
Elizabethan practice. 

We arrive then at a crucial point in our thinking as we plan for 
the future administration in the field of public welfare. There are 
those professionally competent in the field of social work who, think- 
ing in terms of the “‘agency” as contrasted with the “institution” 
with which they are unfamiliar, believe that for purposes of admin- 
istration it is logical to divide the field of public welfare into two 
departments: one dealing with institutions, the other with the “‘cate- 
gories” and perhaps also with general relief, provided any change in 
that ancient function can be effected. 

On the other hand, there are those who, competent in the field 
of social work, see the problem of public welfare as a whole with its 
needs to be met only through the combined services of institutions 
as well as agencies. They believe that to lodge them under two 
separate controls will seriously cripple the effectiveness of admin- 
istration and financing. | 

In support of the belief that it is wise to divide the field is the 
argument that no one administrator is “big enough” to handle the 
administration of the two fields. This position is not tenable when 
one considers the administrative and executive ability which is 
demonstrated all over the United States in many fields. Admin- 
istrators of ability are to be had if we offer them the challenge to 
government service with honor. Security of tenure based on com- 
petence, adequate salary, professional opportunity, and freedom 
from political pressure are the prerequisites, and we are in several 
states moving in that direction. The merit system of selection and 
promotion for the supporting staff will make it possible for effective 
service to be rendered over a broad front. 

18 States participating in aid to dependent children, 36; old age assistance, 47; 


blind, 33 (Soczal Security Bulletin, Public Assistance, Monthly Statistics, July, 1937); 
crippled children, 46 states (Social Work Year Book, 1937, p. 114). 
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The basic argument advanced against the separation of the two 
fields of public welfare service relates to the budget. Those who 
have observed the competition between individual public institu- 
tions before the co-ordination of budgets through a department of 
welfare or board of control became a reality can appreciate the 
vigorous competition that a divided field creates. With the relief 
agencies, on the one hand, and the institutions, on the other, bidding 
for legislative appropriations or maneuvering with the state budget 
officer for favorable consideration, one or the other field of service 
is certain to feel the pinch to a degree not likely to be the case when 
one responsible administrator has the task of evaluating need and 
allocating budget requests to cover a total field of service. 

Observation at close range of scrambles for appropriations by 
unco-ordinated agencies and institutions gives great weight to the 
proposal to consolidate all related services under one administrative 
head. 

It is true that the great state of New York does successfully 
operate its institutional system under three major department 
heads: correction, mental hygiene, and public welfare. But it is also 
true that the recent reorganization of the New York Department of 
Public Welfare has wisely combined certain institutions, the various 
“categories” and general relief all under one administrator. New 
York’s traditions and civil service have over a long series of years 
guaranteed a high grade of administration in the three major depart- 
ments of social welfare service with directors of corrections and 
mental hygiene appointed by the Governor and charities under an 
executive appointed by an administrative board. There would be 
no wisdom in advocating consolidation now. 

On the other hand, the state of New Jersey has, over a long series 
of years, successfully administered an all-inclusive system of institu- 
tions and agencies correlated under one administrator appointed 
by the State Board of Control. Services and institutions in the fields 
of correction, of mental hygiene, of charities, of tuberculosis, and 
the various ‘‘categories”’ of assistance as well are all included. Gen- 
eral relief remains unco-ordinated with the general public welfare 
program. 

The September issue of the Social Service Review contains an able 
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presentation, by Marietta Stevenson, of the present status of public 
welfare reorganization. She states: 

We are just on the threshold of an extensive public welfare development in 
the year 1937. The states have been doing some intensive planning and legislat- 
ing on fundamental organizational problems, and the federal government shows 
evidence of a new awareness of the need for better planning for administering a 
well-rounded public welfare program. 

But she points out that ‘‘the administration of state institutions is 
not emphasized in most of the new statutes.” 

This serves to indicate the importance of at least stating the 
case for the integration of public welfare administration to cover 
the total field with a ‘‘well-rounded”’ program. Planning is in a state 
of flux in many states, and they are still in a position to consider 
the advantages and desirability of a united front in terms of public 
welfare administration 

The American Public Welfare Association in 1935 outlined such 
a program and enumerated the functions to be performed, state 
and local, in its pamphlet Suggested State Legislation for Social 
Security. This chart of organization provides for divisions of public 
assistance, mental hygiene, corrections, and child welfare, including 


both institutions and agencies. 


To clarify our thinking as to the operation of such an organization 
there should be added a fifth division, one of institutional manage- 


\ |ment, as part of the administrative organization of the state com- 
_missioner’s office. 


A divisional organization in the field of public welfare implies 
that in each division there are both institutions and agencies related 
to the specific field. Programs for the comprehensive development 
within that area must be formulated, and those programs are social, 
within and outside the institutions, and involve maintenance and 
construction as well as social practice. 

For example, the child welfare division has as its responsibility 
the dependent child. It is concerned with child placement and 
adoptions, and care of the unmarried mother; it must inspect and 
supervise private institutions and agencies for children; if there is 
a state child-caring institution for dependents, it must help to 
determine the intake and discharge policies and the educational pro- 
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gram; if there are juvenile correctional schools, there too, it has a 
responsibility covering the rehabilitation of the juvenile delinquent; 
it must administer any act relating to the importation of children, 
and pass upon the incorporation of charitable agencies or institu- 
tions purporting to service the dependent child; it must provide 
supervisory and educational service to county units concerned with 
child care. 

The same story can be told for the mental hygiene division with 
its mental hospitals, schools for the feeble-minded, and clinics; for 
the division of corrections with its prisons, reformatories, classifica- 
tion, and parole; for the assistance division with its aged and blind 
in institutions and in the community. wwe 

Suffice it to say that the four staff officers (the directors of the 
four great divisions of the public welfare field) must have the 
specialized services of line officers whose specialized skills may be 
made available to them in solving problems of institutional manage- 
ment in relation to program policies. This does not mean that the 
director of the division assumes to administer the institutions in- 
cluded within the scope of his field. The administration remains 
under the control of the superintendent and board of managers, but 
the interrelationship of institutional treatment program and institu- 
tional maintenance is so close that problems can be solved only as 
the director, the superintendent, and the specialist in the technical 
phases of institutional maintenance sit down together to solve them. 

For example, an educational program in an institution for children 
may be swamped by the demands of the farmer for labor on the 
farm. The “‘Shome economics” training may merely make a house- 
hold drudge out of a growing girl. The third party to any conference 
looking to a solution of such problems is provided by this line officer 
working out of the division of institutional management. 

The director of the division of institutional management, himself 
a staff officer, should have under him the following supervisors in 
the field of institutional management: supervising steward, dieti- 
tian, nurse, architect, engineer, farm supervisor, and procurement 
officer. By such a simple device the integration of institutions and 
agencies in a given field of public welfare may be welded together 
for the performance of a comprehensive, co-ordinated service in its 
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special field. In addition, under a single administrator the four 
major fields of public welfare administration can be successfully 
consolidated, rendering to each other without duplication, the inter- 
related services that are necessary. 

The fact that ‘‘the administration of state institutions is not 
emphasized in most of the new statutes,” to quote Miss Stevenson, 
is due to the fact that the establishment of the social security agen- 
cies which have served to rescue the ‘‘categories”’ from the overseer’s 
office have so preoccupied the attention of the professionally trained 
social worker, now occupying key positions in so many states, that 
he has overlooked the opportunity which presents itself of develop- 
ing the “well-rounded” program. 

The institutions and agencies should go forward hand in hand. 
There should be integration and not separation of their services. 
In centuries past the institution has marched ahead of the office of 
the overseer. Stimulated by federal relief and the social security 
legislation, the great surge forward in home care has come, and it is 
the responsibility of those professionally equipped in the field of 
social service administration to see that the institutional and non- 
institutional services do not part company. It is essential that the 
safeguards which are being built up around the assistance program 
should include the institutional service as well. 
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